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A recent survey of the museums of India and Burma reveals the
existence of about one hundred, and remarks in them a noticeable
bias in favour of archaeology and history; for no less than nineteen
are devoted entirely to archaeology and sixteen to historical material,
while thirty-five other museums have archaeological collections.
Some of them, such as those at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, the
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and the museums at Madras,
Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and Hyderabad, are extensive and of
great importance.

This preponderance of archaeological material is of compara-
tively recent date, for in the earliest Indian museums natural his-
tory took pride of place. Thus an observant visitor to the Indian
Museum in 1847 describes it as e a very rich collection particularly
of quadrupeds and skeletons/ and remarks only casually, 'several
sculptures and bas-reliefs were lying around/ Similarly it is
definitely stated that the collection presented to the Madras Govern-
ment consisted principally of geological specimens.

Indeed, archaeology made little advance in Indian museums until
Lord Canning in 1860 invested it with permanent Government
patronage by constituting the Archaeological Survey of Northern
India, and later by appointing General Cunningham to be Archaeo-
logical Surveyor. Cunningham's researches greatly enriched the
collections in the Indian Museum and laid the foundations of the
Gandhara collections in Calcutta and Lahore.

Nevertheless, from this period the increase in the number of
museums was slow, and even by the end of the nineteenth century
there were only twenty-six in existence, and some of these had
fallen into a deplorable condition. In 1899 a distinguished foreign
visitor wrote to the Viceroy: ' At Delhi the museum is a howling
wilderness that would shame by its dirt, neglect and incoherence
any village. The labels are upside down, filthy, and beautiful things